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For Friends’ Review. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1875. 


0' which is above the light. 


9 | famine, and must be famis 


No. 35. 


“Dear Friends, great is our care on every 


,side, and we are jealous over you, lest you 


depart from the simplicity of the Gospel, and 


‘so the deceit lead and guide, and you come 


under condemnation. 
wait. 


Therefore, in silence 
Be swift to hear, slow to speak, and all 


wait in the light in diligence; and take heed 


of forward minds and wills, which would go 
before the light, and run before the guide. 
There is the deceiver and false prophet within, 
the same that is without, and theretore we 
charge you all, in the name and power of 
God, to take heed of forward wills in speak- 
ing, lest your minds be drawn out from the 
moving of the pure Spirit within, to hearken 
to words without, which are spoken from that 
This feeds the 
carnal reason, and earthly wisdom, and lets 
in the enchanter, and so your minds being 


‘ turned without, you feed upon the husk, an 


not the life. That nature that cannot live 
without words, is for the plague and for the 
hed and stopped. 

“ As the power ariseth in you, dwell low in 


it, and sink down in the same; and as things 


a 


open in you, speak not forth where your 
minds would run out, but as thines open, 
treasure them up in your hearts. All keep 
‘in that which separates between light and 
darkness; and be not hasty to do anything, 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD BURROUGH. 


oe? 


While I rejoice to see signs (as I fre- 
quently do) of a true spiritual awakening, I 


am often led to fear lest the standard of pure 
gospel worship, which our forefathers, through | 
much opposition and suffering, raised before | 


lest your wills betray you; and all keep in 
the patience, for there the crown is obtained. 
Flee not from trouble, nor from that which 


a gainsaying and frowning world, should be judgeth, but dwell in it, and pray that your 
suffered to fall. flight be not in the winter. Despise not the 
The tendencies and the movements around | cross, even the death of the cross, that all 
us of late have induced me to examine, to | YOUr miquity may*be nailed to the cross, and 
some extent, the writings of our worthy pre-| the righteousness may be set up within, and 
decessors on the subject. And with a desire | the land kept in peace. 
that the seeking ones, especially the youth, “And, dear friends, whose hearts the Lord 
‘hath touched, meet together, in silence wait, 


may be better informed as to some of our | 
distinguishing testimonies, I will forward a. and ou will see the Lord present among you, 
is power made manifest, and the earth 


few extracts for insertion in the Review. | and 
In an address, signed by Edward Burrough | broken a ns ~ at or and . 
and F i ill f 1655, 1| passage for the seed. e charge you all, 
ota rhage eee pienhicne re | take heed of many words, or of feeding upon 


find in Friends’ Li 1. xiv. 412, 
the followings nn Yr *i¥» Page 41> that which is torn, and dies of ite. 
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“We charge you, by the Lord, that none | almost too terrible for the mind to dwell on, 
speak without Divine motion; for if you do, | During all these yeara the same laws remained 
the false prophet speaks, and his words eat as|in force, decreeing death to all pastors and 
a canker, and darken, and vail them that | preachers on whom Government could lay its 
hearken to it. All wait to have salt in your-| hand; labor at the galleys for life, a far more 
selves, and savor and discerning, that you|cruel punishment than death, to all the men, 
may come to know the voice of the Lord from |and imprisonment for life to all the women 
the voice of a stranger, and so you may be| found guilty of worshipping according to the 
kept out of all deceit, for there thorns and | forms of the Huguenots. 
briars, and the cursed fruits, are brought| Before the Revocation, the Huguenots, 
forth. But in the light of Christ dwell and | warned by the daily increasing severity of the 
wait, and grow up in it, and walk in it, that|laws of what was coming, took refuge by 
you may come to know your Redeemer, and | thousands in other countries; and, notwith- 
what you are redeemed from, and see Him /|standing the terribly severe penalties which, 
near you, and in you, else you are repro-|after the Revocation, were attached to any 
bates.” attempt to leave the country, great numbers 

And on page 428, after Edward Burrough | continued to escape in disguise. Many were 
“takes a view of the glory of the first Chris. | discovered in the attempt and sent to the gal- 
tian Churches—their subsequent declension, | leys for life ; but it is estimated that during the 
and the final triumph of mystery Babylon, | reign of Louis XIV. probably half a million 
by which the true Church was obscured or | Protestants left the country, and that half a 
driven into the wilderness,” he says, “when | million more suffered the punishment of death 
the word of God was not received imme-|either by the hand of soldiers and execution- 
diately from His mouth, nor the gospel by | ers, or in prison and at the galleys. By this 
the revelation of Jesus Christ, as in the Apos-|stupendous wickedness, France wronged her- 
tles’ days, they used their tongues, though | self even more than she wronged the Hugue- 


the Lord had not spoken to them, and they 
said that the letter is the word, the letter is 
the Gospel, and it must be received by the 
Scriptures, and by natural learning and arts, 
and none can be ministers of Christ but those 
who are learned in the languages. When 
singing in the Spirit and with the understand- 
ing ceased, then the people began to introduce 
the form of singing David’s experiences in 
rhyme and metre, and thus, in the apostasy, 
the form grew as a substitute for that which 
the saints had enjoyed in power; shadows 
were set up instead of the substance, and 
death instead of life.” D. H. 
Dublin, Indiana, Third month 29, 1875. 


From The (London) Friend. 
PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE.* 


Samuel Smiles is already well known to us 
as a useful and most indefatigable writer, pos- 
sessed of an unusual gift for amassing infor- 
mation. This, his latest work, is a valuable 
contribution towards a subject of great, though 
painful interest. The Huguenot persecution 
was one of the saddest ever known. How 
many of us, we wonder, have any real idea 
of what was suffered by that much enduring 
Church for an almost unparalleled length of 
time. All that we have had to bear, the suf- 


ferings of English Protestants, of Scotch Cov- | 


enanters, of our early Friends, seem but small 
when set beside those of the pitilessly-hunted 
Huguenots. The loathsome horror of the 
dragonnades, and the persecution which fol- 


lowed, lasting for more than sixty years, are 
diana e 


* The Huguenots in France, &c. By Samue! Smiles. 


nots; and now we can only think with sorrow 
of what might have been, had she not de- 
stroyed and driven away so many of her best 
and bravest children, those whose steady 
strength and patience would~have been such 
@ sure support in her own extremity of need. 

Cast out of their own country, others have 
been the better for them wherever they have 
made their home. From the exiles who es- 
tablished themselves in Engiand and Ireland, 
of whose various settlements, &c., Smiles has 
already given us a full an‘ interesting ac 
count,* are descended many men of note in 
modern times—the Romillys, the Martineaus, 
Archbishop Trench, Kna'chbull-Huguessen, 
'the brilliant fairy-tale writer ; the witty Sid- 
iney Smith, Le Fevre, Garrick, the brothers 
‘John Henry and Francis Newman, Faber, 
| Joseph Gillott, Lieutenant Maury, author of 
“Physical Geography of the Sea,” Layard, 
and others,—men of strangely various charac 
ter and fortunes, but almost all reminding us 
in some way or other of the race from which 
they sprang.t 

But it is not with the history of those who 
left France, but of those who could not leave 
her, that this book has to do. One of the first 
things that strikes the reader is the fact that 
a book which professes to be a history of the 
Huguenots “in France,” during the years 
when Huguenotism was pro:cribed, is mainly 
concerned with the history of the persecu 





* “The Huguenots, their Settlements, Churches, and Indus- 
tries in England and [reland.” ; 
+ Observe those people who are of French descent; whose fore- 
fathers were driven over here by the Edict of Nantes. . . = 





| brilliant persons.” —Sir Arthur Helps in “Social Pressure,” P- 





| Almost all of those whom I have known are restless, lively pind 
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church in Languedoc. Languedoc was the 
stronghold of Protestantism, its home when 
everywhere else it seemed to have disappear- 
ed, and from Languedoc it was that the im- 
ulse came, which revived the courage of the | 
Huguenots who in the north and west had | 
been terrified into professedly renouncing their | 
religion at the king’s command. 


























“It is too generally the case,” Mr. Smiles 
observes, “that when Frenchmen, like Ital- 
ians and Spaniards, throw off Roman Cathol- 
icism, they do not stop at rejecting its super- | 
stitions, but reject religion itself. They find 
no intermediate standpoint in Protestantism, | 
but fly off into the void of utter unbelief. The 
same tendency characterizes them in politics. | 
They seem to oscillate between Cresarism and | 
Red Republicanism : aiming not at reform so 
much as revolution. They are averse to any 
via media. When they have tried constitu- | 
tinalism they have broken down. So it has 
been with Protestantism, the constitutionalism | 
of Christianity.” 

This is almost the only bit of philosophy in | 
which Mr. Smiles allows himself to indulge. | 
His book throughout is a straightforward nar- | 






















































tative of facts, of which, in such a notice as| 
this, it would be impossible to give any sum- 
mary. We cannot, however, altogether pass 
over the two most prominent figures in the 
history of the Huguenot Church during the 
persecutions, Claude Brousson, and later, An- 
toine Court.* 








(To be concluded.) 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THY REDEEMER. 
(Isaiah liv. 5.) | 


Jesus, the Redeemer, is altogether ours; 
and ours forever. All the offices of Christ He | 
holds on our behalf. He is king, priest and 
prophet for us. Let us appropriate Him to 
ourselves under all the names by which we| 
find him spoken of in the written word. All 
these endearing names, so sweet and consoling 
to the child of God, were brought to view by | 
the great and infinite mind of a loving Father. | 















“Emmanuel, Ged with us!” What a volume 
of comfort we find in dwelling upon these 
wonderful words, when the vail is rent, 
and God is brought so near to us, through | 
Emmanuel’s love. The manhood of Christ, | 
blended with the infinite, divine and eternal | 
God, affords a thrill of joy to the believer 
Which we find in no other theme. The hu- 
man and divine being so completely blended, 


— 











* To these names that of Paul Rabaut should be added. He 
‘arried on the work of Restoration, and his labors seem to 
ve been only second in importance to those of Court himself; 
it such mentions of him as occur in this volume are too slight 
adowy to enable the reader to form any distinct impres- 
about the man himself. 
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is incomprehensible, yet inseparable. Now 
sitting at the right hand of the Majesty in the 
heavens, our God-man, interceding for His 
brethren. A theme too deep, too broad and 
wonderful, for finite man ever to comprehend, 
yet to be believed, accepted and enjoyed by 
all the redeemed. When we turn back to the 


|manger in Bethlehem, and behold the Incar- 


nate One, we may learn how God came down 
to fallen men, in a condition to sympathize 
with us, even from the cradle, in all our afflic- 
tions, insomuch that little children can take 
all their little trials and griefs to Him, and 
feel the precivusness of His words when He 
said, “Suffer them to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not.” In His trials and persecu- 
tions, He led the way before us; “suffering 
for our sake,” that “by His stripes we might 
be healed.” By His death on the cross we 
are taught the way from earth to glory, from 
darkness and death to eternal life. From the 
miraculous conception, on through all the life, 
labors, suffering and death, resurrection and 
ascension, of our Lord, there is one unfathom- 
able mystery, which will never be completed 
or entirely unfolded until the heavens are 


rolled together as a scroll, and the nations of 


the earth are gathered, the judgment fixed, 
our rewards rendered, and the redeemed enter 
in with Him who wears the vesture dipped in 
blood, through the pearl gates of that city 
whose walls are salvation, and whose gates are 
praise, and the kingdom is delivered up to 


| God, even the Fatner, amid the shouts of the 


redeemed in glory, “ Worthy is the Lamb 
who was slain, for He has redeemed -: 
J. Y. H. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THE MARTYRS OF BOSTON AND THEIR 
FRIENDS. 
(Continued from page 533.) 


William Robinson and Marmaduke Steven- 
son, experiencing the blessedness of living 
under a higher and holier Jaw than any mere 
human authority, felt that the Lord still had 
need of them to testify for Him in this colony ; 
so on the day after their release they went to 
Salem, desiring to invigorate the faith of their 
friends in that neighborhood. The latter were 
afraid to have meetings held in their houses, 
but met the ministers in a wood not far from 
the town, where, so writes a Friend who was 
present, “a great flocking there was to hear. 
The Lord was mightily with them, and they 
spake of the things of God boldly, to the 
affecting and tendering the hearts of many.” 
A very warm welcome was given them as they 
went northwards to Piscataway. 

The mere fact of remaining in Massachu- 
setts, at the peril of their lives, in order to 
display the banner of their Lord, naturally 
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gave rise to inquiry concerning the doctrines 
they preached. A Friend who had accom- 

anied Marmaduke Stevenson from Rhode 

sland, writes: —“ Divers were convinced, the 
power of the Lord accompanying them, and 
with astonishment confounded their enemies 
before them ; great was their service abroad in 
that jurisdiction for four weeks and upwards.” 
When these labors were ended they were con- 
strained by the love of Christ to return to 
Boston, there to be witnesses for Him. They 
were joined by six Friends of Salem, who, 
animated by a like holy motive, wished, even 
at the risk of their own safety, to uphold the 
hands of those whom they already looked on 
as martyrs. 

As this little band of faithful men and 
women drew near the city they were met by 
the constabulary and a rough crowd, and 
were soon committed to prison. Robinson 


REVIEW. 


ee 


seed throughout the whole creation. I ay 
overcome with love, for it is my life anj 
length of days; it is my glory and my dai} 
strength. I am full of the quickening powe 
‘of the Lord Jesus Christ. T shall enters Y 
with my Beloved into eternal rest and peag 
/and I shall depart with everlasting joy in my 
|heart, and praises in my mouth.” Afte 
| Marmaduke Stevenson had received his sep. 
tence, he solemnly addressed the magistrates 
| concluding with these words: “ Assuredly, j 
you put us to death, you will bring innocent 
‘blood upon your own heads, and swift de 
istruction will come upon you.” It isan 
| markable fact that many of these persecuton 
/came to an untimely end, or were visited 
|severe personal calamities which resulta 
|in death. “The hand or judgment of th 
Lord is upon me,” were the words of Joh 
| Norton, who, whilst walking in his own hous, 





and Stevenson were placed in chains, and ccn-| leant his head against a chimney-piece, and 
fined in a separate cell, whilst all their papers, | sank down never to speak again. And Major 
including the journal of the former, were| General Adderton, who had scoffingly said, 
taken from them. A few days earlier, Mary | “The judgments of the Lord God are no 
Dyer, who had spent a little while with her| come upon us yet!” was overtaken by a sué 
family, had reappeared, and been again im-| den and shocking death. 

prisoned. Before long the three Friends were. During his imprisonment, Marmaduke 


brought before the General Court, and to Stevenson wrote his “Call to the Work and i 
Endicott’s question why they had returned to | Service of the Lord ;” and, not losing sight ¢ 


the jurisdiction whence they had been ban-!| his old friends, he prepared an address to his 
ished on pain of death, they each replied |‘ neighbors and the people of the town @ 
that they came only in obedience to the | Shipton, Weighton and elsewhere.” “ My love 
Divine call. William Robinson asked leave! runs out to you all in pity to your souls,” he 


to read an explanation which he had pre- 
pared, and when forbidden to do this, laid it 
on the table. 

After describing the heavenly intimation 
he had received, that it was God’s will that 
he should lay down his life for the cause of 
Christ, he writes: “I being a child, durst not 

uestion the Lord in the least, and as the 
Task made me willing, dealing gently and 
kindly with me, as a tender father by a faith- 
ful child whom he tenderly loves, so the Lord 
did deal with me, in ministering His life unto 
me, which gave and gives me strength to per- 
form what the Lord required of me. ws 
Therefore, all who are ignorant of the motion 
of the Lord in the inward parts, be not hasty 
in judging in this matter The presence 
of the Lord and His Heavenly life doth ac- 
company me, so that I can say in truth, 
Blessed be the Lord God of my life, who hath 
counted me worthy and called me hereunto. 
. . Will ye put us to death for obeying 


the Lord, the Ged of the whole earth ?” 


Endicott took up this document, and after | 


reading it, pronounced the sentence of death 
on its writer. A few days before his execu- 
tion, in an epistle addressed ‘To the Lord’s 
people,” William Robinson says: “The 
streams of my Father’s lk ve run daily through 
me, from the Holy Fountain of Life to the 


| writes, “‘ which lie in death as mine hath done, 
‘but the Lord in His eternal love hath r 
(deemed me When I ponder it in my 
heart, my soul is ravished with His love, and 
| broken into tears at His kindness towardsme, 
| who was by nature a child of wrath as well as 
| others. Oh, the consideration of His love 
hath constrained me to follow Him, and to 
|give up all for His sake, if it be the laying 
'down of my life; for none are the disciples a 
| Christ but they that follow Him in His cross 
| The Lord knows I do not forget you.” 
| A few days before his execution, he wrotes 
‘letter, “To the Lord’s People,” from whieh 
| the following extracts are taken :— 
| “You lambs of my Father's fold and sheep 
of His pasture, the remembrance of you 8 
precious to me, my dearly beloved ones, . « : 
who are reconciled to God, and one to another, 
|in that which sea and land cannot separate; 
'here you may feel me knit and joined to you 
|in the spirit of truth; and linked to you® 
jmembers of His body, who is our Head 
Rock of sure defence; here we are kept salt 
in the hour of temptation, and in the day 
trial shall we be preserved in the hollow® 
|His hand; here His banner of love will ® 
over us. . . . . So, my dear friends! let 
always wait at the altar of the Lord, to s 
the table spread, that so we may sit down #1 
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eat together, and be refreshed with the hidden 
manna, that comes from Him who is our life, 
our peace, our strength, and our preserver 
night and day. Oh, my beloved ones! let us 
all go on in His strength, who is our 
Prince and Saviour If I forget you, 
then let the Lord forget me. Nay, verily, 

ou cannot be forgotten by me: so long as I 
abide in the Vine, I am a branch of the same 
nature with you, which the Lord hath blessed, 
where we grow together in His life and image, 
as members of His body; where we shall live 
together to all eternity.” 

After Mary Dyer had heard her sentence, 
she only replied by the significant words, 
“The will of the Lord be done.” And when 
Endicott impatiently exclaimed, “Take her 
away, marshal,” she added, “ Yea, joyfully [| 
go;” for her heart was filled with heavenly 
consolation from the love of Christ, and from 
the thought that she was counted worthy to 
suffer for His sake. She told the marshal 
that it was unnecessary for him to guard her 
to the prison. “I believe you, Mrs. Dyer,” 
he answered, “but I must do as I am com- 
manded.” From the House of Correction she | 
addressed “ An Appeal to the Rulers of Bos- 
ton,” in which she asks nothing for herself, | 
but manifests, as an anonymous writer re- 
marks—“ the courage of an apostle contend- | 
ing for the truth, and the tenderness of a| 
woman fecling for the sufferings of her| 
She writes: “I have no self ends, | 


people.” 
the Lord knoweth, for if my life were freely | 


granted by you, it would not avail me, so long | 
as I should daily hear or see the sufferings of | 


my dear brethren.” It is said that on the| 


tion, Mary Dyer’s eldest son arrived at Bos- | 
ton, and was allowed to remain all night with 
his mother; he came in the vain hope of in- | 
ducing her to make such concessions as might 
be the means of saving her life. 

The erection of gallows on Boston Common 
for these guiltless victims awakened such | 
strong feelings of amaz>ment and indignation | 
amongst the inhabitants, as to give alarm to 
the magistrates. On the morning of the day 
panes for the execution, a yreat number | 
of people gathered around the prison, and| 
gave earnest attention to William Robinson, 
who addressed them from the open window of 
alupper room. But the rulers, who always 


| studiously endeavored to prevent the Friends 


from holding intercourse with the colonists, 


‘| Were afraid for the crowd to listen, at this 


crisis, to Quaker preaching, and accordingly 
fent a military captain to disperse them. 
Finding this impracticable, he entered the 
gaol in a violent passion, and, hurling seme 
of the prisoners down stairs, shut them into a 
low dark cell. One of this little company 
writes : “‘ As we sat together waiting upon the 





Lord, it was a time of love; for as the world 
hated us and despitefully used us, so the Lord 
was pleased in a wonderful manner to mani- 
fest His supporting love and kindness to us in 
our innocent sufferings; especially to the 
worthies who had now near finished their 

God was with them, and many 
sweet and heavenly sayings, they gave unto 
us, being themselves filled with comfort. .. . 
While we were yet embracing each other, with 
full and tender hearts, the officers came in and 
took the two from us [Robinson and Steven- 
son], as sheep for the slaughter.” 

Boston Common was separated by the dis- 
tance of a mile from the gaol, and the prison- 
ers were escorted by two hundred men, armed 
with halberds, guns, swords, and pikes—in 
addition to many horsemen. It was thought 
the safest arrangement for this procession to 
avoid the direct thoroughfare through the city, 
and the drummers were ordered to walk im- 
mediately before the three captives, and to 
beat more loudly if they should attempt to 
speak: thus when William Robinson did so, 


|the only words which were audible were, 


“This is your hour, and the power of dark- 
ness.” Marmaduke Stevenson’s voice was 
drowned by the same means. “Yet they 
went on,” as Sewel says, “ with great cheer- 
fulness, as going to an everlasting wedding ” 
—which, indeed, they were. 

In reply to a coarse taunt from the mar- 
shal, Mary Dyer said, “This is to me an hour 
of the greatest joy I ever had in this world. 
No ear can hear, no tongue can utter, no 
heart can understand, the sweet incomes and 
the refreshings of the Spirit of the Lord which 
I now feel” Having bade farewell to his 
friends, and mounted the scaffold, William 
Robinson addressed the assembled crowd: 
“ We suffer not as evil-doers, but as those who 
have testified and manifested the Truth. This 
is the day of your visitation, and therefore, I 
desire you to mind the light of Carist which is 
in you, to which I have borne testimony, and 
am now going to seal my testimony with my 
blood.” Wilson, a minister of the city, 
changing the scoffing tone he had assumed 
whilst they were walking to the Common, 
now exclaimed, “ Hold thy tongue, be silent, 
thou art going to die with a lie in thy mouth.” 
After the executioner had adjusted the rope, 
William Robinson said, “ Now are ye made 
manifest; I suffer for Cnrist, in whom I live, 
and for whom I die!’ Marmaduke Stevenson 
also spoke a few words to the spectators: “ Be 
it known unto you ail this day that we suffer 
not as evil-doers, but for conscience’ sake. This 
day shall we be at rest with the Lord.” We may 
easily imagine that Mary Dyer would now 
feel that much of the ordeal was over. Yet 
even when witnessing the death of her young 
companions, we may believe, as we recur to 
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the words she had lately uttered, that she 
might have said,— 
** Like to a sea-girt rock I stand, 
Deep sunk in peace, though storms rage by, 
As calm as if on every hand, 
Were only Thou, O God, and L.” 

When every preparation had been made for 
the execution, the awful silence maintained 
around the stage was broken by the piercing 
ery: “Stop! she is reprieved.” This respite 
had been granted to the prolonged intercession 
of her son, who was waiting at the prison to 
welcome her. The friends of the martyrs 
were not allowed to provide coffins for them, 
nor even to enclose the pit into which the 
bodies were thrown. Wilson, the minister to 
whom allysion has already been made, com- 
posed a song on the sufferers. 

But no amount of indignity which might 
be heaped upon them could prevent their 
death from being a solemn attestation to the 
futility of every effort of a blind bigotry to 
crush the conscience of those who, bearing the 
image and superscription of Christ, rendered 
unto God the things that are God’s ; and .con- 
sequently with regard to these “things,” ac- 
knowledged no ruler but Him in whose king- 
dom their spirits dwelt. So deep an impres- 


sion was made on John Chamberlain, an in- 
habitant of Boston, by what he saw and heard 
that day, as to cause his convincement of the 
truth of the doctrines held by Friends: before 
two years were over he had been imprisoued, 
banished, and also cruelly whipped through 


three towns; yet his Saviour suffered not his 
faith to fail, for we learn that this persecu- 
tion, “so far from beating him from the 
Truth, rather drove him nearer to it.” 

(To be concluded.) 


ee 


FIRST REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF 
THE EMLEN INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF CHILDREN OF AFRICAN 
AND INDIAN DESCENT. 


(ABRIDGED. ) 


The Founder of this Charity, the late 
Samuel Emlen, of Burlington, N. J., who 
died at the close of the year 1837, was well 
aware of the difficulties likely to surround 
the project which he had so much at heart— 
difficulties which have, since his death, been 
—— diminished by the more kindly and 

hristianlike tone of feeling now prevailing 
towards the unfortunate races whom he loved 
to befriend—but one of which, namely, the 
emallness of the means at their disposal, still 
remains to embarrass the efforts of the admin- 
istrators of his bounty. 

It was indeed “ with a hope,” as he ex- 
pressed it in his Will, “that others might be 
induced, by donations or bequests, to increase 
the funds and usefulness of the proposed In- 
stitution,” that he left to his trusted friends 
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named in the Will, the comparatively smal] 
sum of Twenty Thousand Dollars, for th 
purpose of this trust. With this sum, hoy. 
ever, (diminished by five hundred dolla, 
which, under a decision of the Supreme Cour 
of Pennsylvania, was deducted as collaterg| 
inheritance tax) the Trustees entered upop 
the execution of their duties. 

The bequest was “for the education, 
maintenance and instruction in school lear. 
ing, and in Agriculture and Mechanic trade 
or arts, of free male orphan children of Afr. 
can or Indian descent, or such male childrey 
of these races or castes whose parents if living 
may be willing to surrender them to the In. 
stitution, as near as may be in the manner of 
the Manual Labor School of Emanuel yo 
Fellenberg of Hofwyl in Switzerland.” 

The testator further declares it to be his 
“express will and direction that in any Insti. 
tution to which this bequest may be appro. 
priated, endeavours shall be used carefully tp 
instruct the pupils in the fundamental Doe 
trines of the Christian Religion, namely, the 
Fall of Man and the means afforded for his j 
Redemption, through the Incarnation of the 
Divine Word, the miraculous Conception, the 
sufferings, death, resurrection, ascension and 
mediatorial character and offices of our 
Adorable Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

“T wish it also to be distinctly understood 
that it is not my intention hereby to found or 
promote any Institution which shall be ren- 
dered subservient to the advancement of the 
peculiar and distinguishing tenets of any par- 
ticular sect of Christians, but that it should 
be left entirely to the judgment of the pupils 


| when they shall attain the years of maturity, 


to unite themselves to any denomination of 
Christian professors which they may prefer, 
and hence, such piously disposed members of 
any Protestant Religious Society ackuov- 
ledging the authenticity and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures and the before mentioned 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, 
believing it to be his or her religious duty # 
to do, should be at liberty, if approved by the 
Trustees, or the superintending officer or off- 
cers appointed by them, to hold —e in the 
family for religious instruction and Worship 
at proper times in the discretion of the Trus 
tees or their officer or officers.” * 

“Tt would be advisable that the children 
placed in this Seminary should be bound 
apprentices to the Institution until they attam 
the age of twenty-one years, by which means 
(as it is expected that some part of each day 
they will be employed in such manual labour 
as they may be capable of) it might, after 
~* Samuel Emlen’s Will adds, “ But it is my will and direc 
tion that no pecuniary renumeration be made for acting in 
and holding such meetings, it being expected and di 


that Christian duty and benevolence should be the sole motiré 
for them, both apparently as well as really.” 
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the first outlay, become a self-supporting In- 
stitution ; but in case of any pupil appearing 
to have talents and disposition for one of the 
Learned Professions and the means for prose- 
cuting such a study should be provided, the 
Trustees might be at liberty to release him 
from his Indenture at an earlier age than 
twenty-one years, in their discretion.” 

“T would also recommend that at a future 
day when the present excitement and preju- 


_ dice with respect to color, &ec., shall have 


nen away or abated, that some of the 
rustees should be of African and Indian 
descent, Provided such as are qualified fur the 
station should be found.” 

A self-sacrificing man, the husband of a no 
less devoted wife, (and both of them experi- 
enced teachers,) who had, for years, given up 
his whole time and means to the elevation of 
the blacks, and, after enduring great opposi- 
tion, had successfully established colored 
schools in Cincinnati, had become convinced, 
from his experience there and elsewhere, that 


to be so well brought about, as by making 
them tillers and owners of the soil. 


With this view, and at an expense of time, 


labor and money which it would take too 
long to describe, he had succeeded in gather- 
ing around him, upon a tract of Government 
land in Mercer Co., Ohio, a considerable set- 
tlement of persons who owned the farms which 
they cultivated. 


Two hundred and fifty acres he had bought 
for the purpose of establishing a Manual 
Labour school, and there, since the summer 
of 1836, his wife and he had been engaged in 
teaching, a service for which they received no 
compensation from the blacks, though they 
spent, of their own money, such considerable 
sums as to oblige them to part with about 
sixty acres of their land, for payment of 
debts. 

Such was their condition, when, in the year 
1840 or ’41, they heard of the bequest of 
Samuel Emlen. The result of this was a 
proposition by the owner, to sell to the Trus- 
tees what remained of his farm—less than 
two hundred acres—with such buildings as he 
had erected upon it, for the purposes of the 
Will, which harmonized so well with those he 
himself bad at heart. He would still con- 
tinue, if desired, the superintendeuce of the 
school and farm, at such salary as would pro- 
vide for his actual necessities. 

The farm of one hundred and ninety-two 
acres, with its characteristic “improvements,” 
was purchased for the sum of one thousand 
dollars by the Trustees, to whom it was con- 
veyed on the 15th of May, 1843. ‘The pur- 
chase was made without touching the original 
fund, the accumulation of which, from invest- 
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ment of income, had, since the testator’s 
death, been considerable. 

That the school did not flourish in Ohio, as 
was hoped, was owing partly to the inditfer- 
ence of the public and even of some of its 
professed friends, but chiefly to its too great 
distance from the head-quarters in Philadel- 
phia. To remedy, as far as possible, this lat- 
ter inconvenience, the Board chose four 
“ Commissioners,” residing in Ohio, who were 
to represent them there, but even with the 
assistance of repeated personal visits on the 
part of some of the more active members of 


|the Board here, the arrangement was not sat- 
'isfactory. 


The resignation of the Superintendent, and 


ithe trouble found in supplying his place, 


made the inconveniences of the remote loca- 
tion but too apparent. 

The experience of several years had satis- 
fied the Trustees that the school must be 
brought more directly under their personal 


‘control, and, in 1857 the real estate in Ohio 
the true elevation of the races was, in no way, | 


was sold for forty-five hundred dollars, the 
personal property of the farm having rea- 
lized about fifteen hundred. 

Pecuniarily, at all events, the Institution 
had not suffered by the Western experiment, 
and, with some further accumulation from in- 
vestment, now found itself in better condition 
than when it first established itself in Ohio. 

An acceptable Superintendent soon offering, 


| but-little delay was experienced in removing 
| the school to a farm of about fifty-five acres 


in Solebury Township, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, on which were buildings of sufficient 
capacity for the immediate purposes of the 


‘school, but by no means such as the Trustees 


would have selected or built, had their means 
been greater. For this place $5528.75 was 
paid, and the deed of conveyance bears date 
the 31st day of March, 1858. It was during 
the occupancy of this farm, that the Trustees 
accepted, as authorized by the Will, an Act 
of Incorporation from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, approved on the 35lst day of March, 
1864. 

At the Solebury farm, for nearly fifteen 
years, operations were carried on under the 
more immediate oversight of the Trustees, 
and with better results than had been possible 
in Ohio. From ten to twelve pupils usually 
boarded in the house, dividing their time be- 
tween farm work and school. After el«ven 
years of service, the resignation of the Super- 
intendent, and his wife, who had acted as 
matron, was accepted, and their places were 
immediately filled. In the course of time, 
the necessity for extensive repairs and addi- 
tions to the dwelling becoming pressing, and 
the soil proving but poor, with an undue pro- 
portion of waste land upon the farm, it was 
thought wiser to look for a more fertile spot, 
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than to invest money in building upon the) to a realization of the Testator’s hope that. 
present one. the contributions of others would raise his 
The removal of the school having, therefore, | endowment to an amount sufficient to place 
been determined upon, the farm in Solebury| the school upon a firm foundation. The 
was disposed of for $6,300, and a larger one,| house should be filled to its present capacity 
of ninety-five acres, selected, situate in a good| of twenty-five pupils, more officers are re- 
farming country, on the Street Road, between | quired, the manager of the farm should be 
the old York and Doylestown Turnpikes, in| freed from the responsibility of continual 
Warminster Township, Bucks County, and| oversight of the scholars, and this most im- 
about three miles north west of Hatborough.| portant charge be placed in the hands of a 
This farm comprises some five acres of wood-| man of superior qualifications for the task. 
land and about the same of “bush,” and,| The Will calls for education in the Me- 
with this exception, is all tillable. For this|chanic arts as well as in Husbandry. The 
the managers paid ten thousand dollars, or| Testator does not ignore the cases of excep- 
little more than one hundred dollars per acre,| tional ability—of those, as he expresses it, 
though it had upon it, at the time of its con-|“‘ appearing to have talents and disposition 
veyance to the Institution, on the 18th of| for one of the Learned Professions ””—but for 
March, 1873, a good sized stone dwelling| these, excellent schools are provided here, in 
house of thirteen rooms, a large barn, and | Philadelphia, and elsewhere. His Institution 
other out-buildings. The house, thanks to} offers a sound, elementary school education, 
the liberality of two kind-hearted women, | which, joined to a practical training in some 
warmly interested in the welfare of the| useful art, or in agriculture, will enable the 
colored people, assisted by smaller donations | colored man, of ordinary capacity, to sustain 
from other friends, has since been greatly en-| himself with respectability, and to take his 
larged, and now contains a fine, well-lighted | proper place amongst his brother artisans and 
school-room on the second floor, with addi-| farmers. But this requires the help of those 
tional sleeping rooms above. and in the first| to whom the ability to help has been given, 
story a separate dining room for the boys,| and to all such the Managers now earnestly 
with outer kitchen and wash-house, and under | appeal for the assistance needed to carry out, 
all, a good and deep cellar for provisions. fully and efficiently, the wise and humane in- 
Thus, for the first time in its history, the tentions of the founder of the Emlen In- 
Institution has, now, ample space for the ac- | stitution. 
commodation of at least twenty-five boarding; On behalf of the Board, James J. Barclay, 
scholars. From the same kind source men-| President; Israel H. Johnson, Secretary. 
tioned above, many other conveniences and| Thomas Stewardson, Jr., 1132 Girard St., 
necessities have been supplied, and donations | Philadelphia, is Treasurer of the Institution. 
from others, with a temporary loan, without | 
interest, from a sympathizing friend, have) === 
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upon their capital, tv put up a greatly needed 
wagon-house, with a workshop for the pupils, ; ——_— 
and pranaries, besides a smoke-house, corn-| PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1875. 
crib and poultry house. | 

From the accumulations referred to on a 
previous page, before the Institution had com- | 
menced its operations, and from some small 
investments of income since, and from the 
profit on the sale of the farms, the assets of 
the Institution, estimating the securities at 





| 
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Mersops oF Prison Rerorm.—lIt is now 
generally admitted that the moral improve- 
ment of criminals, and, when practicable, 
their restoration to society, from which they 


their par value, and the school-farm at cost, 
now amount to thirty-five thousand three 
hundred and ninety dollars. 

But with the increased cost of living, the 
income from this, including the produce of 
the farm, is not sufficient to meet present de- 
mands, and this too, with only twelve scholars 
to provide for. These boys must be fed, 
clothed and taught, and the Institution has 
not the means to do it, as it should be done. 





Money is needed for actual current expenses, 
and to extinguish the debt incurred in the 
erection of buildings which were absolutely 
necessary, but the managers look beyond this, 


have been alienated by their crimes, should 
be a primary object in all prison management. 
We propose, in another number, to reproduce 
an eccount of some recent advances made on 
this subject. Meanwhile, there is much inter- 
est in a late expression of opinion on the part of 
an important body, the Board of Commissioners 
of Public Charities of Pennsylvania. An 
essay contained in the Fifth Annual Report 
(1875) of this Board, while it is pervaded by 
a very liberal and humane sentiment, appears 
to us to do, indirectly, serious injustice to the 
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improvement already embodied in what has 
been called the “ Pennsylvania prison system.” 
After a brief statement of the great change in 
public feeling and action towards criminals 
during the past century, dating chiefly from 
the labors of John Howard,* without expli- | 
citly referring to the system now for many | 
years in operation in the Eastern Penitentiary | 
‘at Philadelphia, the essay goes on to advocate 
the principle first devised by Captain Macon- 
ochie in Australia, and introduced with modi- 
fication nearly twenty years ago by Sir Walter | 
Crofton, in Ireland. According to the latter | 
plan, there are three stages of prison confine- | 
ment and discipline. The first consists of | 
solitary incarceration, with compulsory idle- | 
ness and low diet; a rigid punishment. Work 
is, after a time, afforded as a relief; and in-| 
ducement is then oif:red for good conduct, the | 
effect of which is to improve the prisoner's | 
accommodations aud to shorten the time of| 
his restraint. The third and last stage occurs 
on a prison farm, where the reformed convicts 
work under superintendence for a certain | 
period ; after which they are set at liberty. 

No doubt whatever exists, that this system 
is very much better than the promiscuous 
congregate imprisonment, which was common | 
in Great Britain and elsewhere before it was 
introduced. But that is not the whole ques- 
tio. Is it the best method? Is it, on the| 
whole, so useful as the “ Pennsylvania system ” 
of separate confinement, the “ individual ” 
plan; under which, while prevented (unless | 
exceptionally, with the least possible commu- | 
nication) from coming in contact with other | 
criminals, every prisoner is brought under | 
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marks, that the superiority of the Crofton 
method over previous systems, consists in its 
first period ; which is nearly identical (though 
more sever?) with the Pennsylvania methcd. 
After that, the prisoners work and mostly live 
together, subject to the grave woral disadvant- 
ages of the congregate plan. J. R. Chandler 
testifies, moreover, that “fifty graduates of 
the Irish penal institutions are known to have 
been in the Eastern (Pa.) Penitentiary, bearing 
with them certificates of good conduct.” 
Wherever criminals of various grades are 
allowed to associate together, there is much 
experience to show, that the general tendency 
is to corrupt those who are young and imma- 
ture in vice, and to harden those already more 
advanced. No saving in financial economy, 
through increased profits of prison labor, 
can at all compensate for this aggregate 
contagion of evil influences. 

What is wanting then appears to be, to 
maintain and develop the wise and benevolent 
principle of individual reform, by appealing 
to the best motives of which every subject of 


| prison discipline is capable; but not to mar 


this by reviving or perpetuating the congre- 
gate method in any form whatever. So far 
as the “separate” (miscalled solitary) sys- 
tem may be improved by affording additional 
inducements for good behavior, of course 
this should be done. But if, as we believe, 
the favor shown by Maury Carpenter, and 
some other philanthropists, to the Crofton 
method, is due only to its advantages over 
the very bad systems of imprisonment by 
which it was preceded, it will be a disad- 
vantage to our State, and an unhappy exam- 


moral and religious, as well as secular instruc- | ple to other communities, for this method 


tion, and kept at work. 

The opinion of the Board now referred | 
to, appears to be, that the Crofton system is | 
the best. We are convinced that this is a 
mistake; and we find strong confirmation of 
this view in the testimony of Joseph R. 
Chandler, whose long exper‘ence and acquaint- 
ance with prison management, in this country 
and in Europe, have given him an uncommon 
opportunity for coming to a correct judgment 
on the subject. In an essay entitled “ Out- 
lines of Penology,”}+ Joseph R. Chandler re- 


* Howard died in 1790. 


to be substituted for the one which has had, 
in the Eastern Penitentiary, results comparing 
extremely well with those obtained elsewhere. 
This would be, not an improvement, but a 
retrog ression. 


~———_——-- e@e 


THE MENNONITES.—The following statements, 
from the (London) Friend for Third Month, con- 
vey some information concerning these people, 
not before presented to our readers : 

“In the spring of 1874, the Emperor of Russia, 
unwilling to lose subjects so valuable, despatched 
the celebrated General Todleben to the Mennon- 
ite ‘colonies,’ to calm the apprehensions of the 
people and induce them to remain. His mission 





+ Reprinted from the Penn Monthly, 1875. 


was incorrectly described in the newspapers as 
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having been completely successful. From au- 
thentic private sources we learn that the terms 
offered were, in substance, that ‘service in fire 
brigades, in military workshops, in the dockyards, 
and in the forests, would be accepted in lieu of 
the ordinary military service.’ General Todleben 
was ‘extraordinarily condescending and sympa- 
thizing’ (we have no doubt sincerely so), but he 
declined to put his offers into writing: and the 
Mennonite elders having little confidence in ver- 
bal promises, there is no reason to think that his 
persuasions had any permanent effect.* 
“Pressing through all obstacles, a number 
which we cannot accurately state, but not less 
than 5,000 Mennonites, emigrated in 1874 to 
Manitoba, in the dominion of Canada, and to 
Kansas, Dakota, Nebraska, and other of the 
United States in the far West. They have had to 
sell their agricultural property at a great sacrifice, 
and, by order of the Government, to Mennonites 
only—a regulation, which, while greatly decreas- 
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through so severe a dispensation of Providence; 
but its renewal seems timely. Allusion has be- 
fore been made in our columns to the occasion 
existing for carefulness in change of location, 
with those who have families and only limited 
means. While a new country may often present 
attractions, and some positive advantages, the 
possible disadvantages of change of place need 
also to be considered. In such a matter it is safe 
and well to seek for a verification of the promise, 
“the steps of a good man are ordered by the 
Lord.” 

F. C. S., Cardington, Ohio, remarking upon 
the approach of the session of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, refers to the sometimes exagge- 
rated reports reaching this part of the Society, 
of the proceedings of Western Friends. He 


ing its salable value, operates as a bribe to| says: ‘Consider the difference there is between 


some to remain in Russia. Their passports have 
also been delayed, and have been only obtained 
at last by heavy pecuniary payments, in excess 
of the proper fee. This forced sale of property 
and grievous delay of passports, have not only 


exhausted the means of many, but have driven | 
them into the late autumn for their journey and | 


settlement, thus preventing their providing food 
for the winter, and even in many cases getting 
perfectly housed. The more affluent Mennonites 


can and Canadian Mennonites have also raised 
as much as 80,000 dollars, which sum has been 
almost wholly absorbed in expenses of transport 
by sea and land. ‘ : : ’ ; , 

‘‘ The emigration this year (1875) is expected 
to reach the same amount as last year, viz., about 
1,000 families, or 5,000 persons, if no fresh ob- 


struction is put in the way by the Russian Gov- | 


ernment. 

“‘ We think it can scarcely be needful to add 
that these our suffering brethren seem to have a 
special claim on Friends, on the ground of their 
holding many of the same religious views which 
we hold; especially tke Christian testimony 
against war, for which they are now witnessing 
and suffering.” 


Oe 


Our CORRESPONDENTS.—E. K., writes to us 
from Tonganoxie, Kansas, expressing approval 


of the conveyance of aid to the sufferers in that | 


State, through the egu/ar channels provided there- 
for. He indicates also a concern for remem- 
brance of ‘‘ the necessity of Christians doing all 
they can in the way of self-support, no matter 
how little that may be; as well as laying upa 
little in times of plenty for times of need.” This 
suggestion may, we trust, not have been absent 
from the minds of many of those who have gone 





*“T can see by various instances, that he (the Emperor 
Nicholas) is kept in utter ignorance of many things which his 
ople carry out in the most corrupt ways, while he thinks he 
is extremely just.” This remark of Queen Victoria, quoted in 
the new “Life of the Prince Consort,” is no doubt equally 
true of the present Emperor Alexander Il.. who hes been a 
reat benefactor to his country, but who is surrounded by 
influences which be can very imperfectly control and by whic 
his own judgment is often unfavorably biased. 





| 





an eye witness and hearsay ata distance. That 
there are some things among us that would not 
be desirable, I think almost all will allow; but 
what wonder, when hundreds of souls are being 
born into the Kingdom, that some should be in- 
discreet, or that joy should come to the travailing 


Church? For the language is just as true to-day 


! |as ever: ‘Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
have aided their poorer brethren, and the Ameri- | 


Lord God Almighty, just and true are all Thy 
ways, Thou King of Saints.’ ”’ 

Rightly he deprecates the agitation of, and 
continually dwelling upon, differences, instead of 
that charity which would heal and unite all 
together. 


eo 





AN IMPORTANT OMISSION.—Our attention has 
been called to the absence, in a late reference in 
these columns to “ Friends’ Library,”” on Arch 
street, Philadelphia, of any allusion to the incom- 
pleteness of that collection, in so far as it con- 


| tains very few of the most valuable and instruc- 


tive recent works and biographies of eminent 
Friends. It is certainly, when rightly considered, 
a marked deficiency, in a library designed, in 
part, to represent or utilize the literature of the 
religious Society of Friends, that it should exclude 
such works as the Memoirs of William Allen, 
Elizabeth Fry, J. J. Gurney, Priscilla Gurney, 
Hannah Backhouse, William Forster, Maria Fox, 
Richard Reynolds, Robert Charleton and Benja- 
min Seebohm. We cherish the wish, if not the 
hope, that these omissions may be temporary 
only. 
SS 

FRANKLIN REFORMATCRY HOME.—From 4 
published account of the annual meeting of the 
contributors to this truly benevolent institution 
(located in Philadelphia), we learn that “ out of 
372 men admitted, 159 have been reformed, and 
44 greatly benefited. Of the 159 reformed, 105 
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were periodical drunkards and 54 constant 
drinkers. The parents of 36 drank to excess. 
Their reformation, therefore, was in opposition to 
a commonly entertained opinion, that a man 
who inherits a tendency to drink cannot be re- | 
formed. There have been, during the past year, 
39 paying inmates, Ig part pay and part free, 
and 49 entirely free. The average length of 
stay in the home has been, from the beginning, | 
7 weeks. The average period of drinking of! 
those who have been inmates was 15 years and | 
10 months. The average time of excessive 
drinking was 6 years and 7 months. These are | 
very encouraging results. 


—— 


New Booxs.— The Doctrines and Ministry of 
George Fox. This is a neatly printed and bound | 
small 12mo pamphlet, setting forth the main 
characteristics of the preaching of the first founder | 
of the Society of Friends. It fairly presents what | 
has been well called elsewhere the spiritual ana 
evangelical nature of George Fox’s faith and} 
teaching. A single sentence of the compiler of | 
the pamphlet may be referred to, as illustrating | 
the common difficulty of attempting, in a few | 
words, to rectify what are regarded as errors of | 
opinion. ‘This divinely appointed way is,” it is | 
said, ‘‘not by merely assuming to ourselves, in 

our own will and time, to take up a belief in 

Christ in respect to His incarnation and atoning | 
sacrifice, but by walking in the light or Spirit of | 
Christ.” No doubt this is very well meant; but 

it occurs that the ‘‘ merely assuming to ourselves 

in our own will and time” applies not only to the 

belief, but also to the wa/k. He whose wah is | 
in his own will and time, though he assert it to | 
be “in the Light,” must therein be deluded ; and 
he who “uly believes in the Son of God hath Life. 





It was of those who were born “ not of the will of | 


the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,” 
that the Apostle wrote, ‘If we walk in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin.”’ 

Friends in the Seventeenth Century. By Charles 
Evans, M. D. Notwithstanding the great value 
of Sewel’s history, and the more attractive in- 
terest belonging to such works as “‘ The Fells of | 
Swarthmoor Hall," and the ‘‘ Penns and Pening- 
tons,” there seems to be room and occasion for 
a compendious account of the early annals of 
Quakerism, such as this work is designed to give. 
It is a handsome octavo volume of 666 pages, | 
carefully prepared, and written in a style gener- | 
ally agreeable as well as lucid, although not 
quite free from faults. Without adding much to 
the narrative and biographical sketches already 


| month 19th, 1875, at 73¢ o’clock. 
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otherwise made familiar to many readers, it pre- 
sents a view, on the whole satisfactory, of the 
condition of the religious world in Great Britain 


| in the middle of the seventeenth century, and of 


the rise and remarkable increase, to nearly a 
hundred thousand members, of the Society of 
Friends. 


DIED. 


ALLEN.—At his residence near Monrovia, Indiana, 
on the 3d of Twelfth month, 1873, Charles Allen, in 
the 77th year of his age. ; 

ALLEN.—At the same place, on the gth of Third 
month, 1873, Eunice Allen, in the 24th year of her 
age; and on the 26th of First month, 1875, Amy Allen, 
in the 19th year of her age: daughters of Charles, above 
named, and Sarah Allen; all members of West Union 
Monthly Meeting, 

CHAPPEL.—At Belvidere, Perquimans Co., N. C., 
on the 26th of Second month, 1875, Sarah Chappel, 
after an illness of five days. She was a consistent 
member of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting, and we be- 
lieve a devout follower of the Saviour. A little time 
before her death, she said to her disconsolate husband, 
«Cheer up, I have a place of rest.” In the triumph of 
faith she cried out almost with her latest breath, 
‘* Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me 
bless His holy name.” 

FRY.—On Third month 3oth, 1875, Daniel Fry, a 
minister of Bloomington Monthly Meeting, Lowa, in 
the 66th year of his age, after an illness of about two 
weeks. Hisend was perfect peace. 

HARVEY.—Suddenly, at the residence of her 
father, M. B. Harvey, in Leavenworth, Kansas, on the 
28th of Second month 1875, Olive Harvey, aged 21 years; 
a member of Tonganoxie Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 
She was an active and efficient worker in the Mission 
Bible School cause in the city. A few months before 
she died, while in good health, in a large public meet- 
ing, she said, I have found Jesus and am happy in 
Him,” which was believed by her friends to be her 
condition unto her unexpected and much lamented end, 
though she did not say a word about her death. 


A General Meeting is appointed near Red Oak, 
Montgomery Co., Iowa, to begin at 7 o’clock, P. M., 
on 5th day, 27th of Fifth month, 1875 ; Committee re- 
| quested to meet at 6 0’clock. As this locality is re- 

mote from any established Meeting of Friends, it is 
desired that those called of the Lord may attend. For 
further information, communicate with Joel Stewart of 


that place. Conveyance will be furnished from there 
to place of meeting. G. P. Woop, 
Clerk of Yearly Meeting’s Committee. 


ejo—_——_ 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of « Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and its vicinity, for the relief of 
Colored Freedmen” will be held in Arch street Meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia, on Seeond-day evening, Fourth 
The attendance of 
all interested Friends is invited. 

JouHN B. GARRETT, Secretary. 


EEE —— 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Indian Aid Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will 


| be held in Arch street Meeting House, on Fifth-day, 
| Fourth month 22d, 1875, at 7.30 P. M. 


Friends gener- 
RICHARD CADBURY, 
Clerk. 


ally are invited to attend. 
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The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of Friends’ First- 
day School Association of Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
will be held at No. 918 Locust street,on Third and 
Fourth-day evenings, the 2oth and 21st insts., commenc- 
ing at 8 o’clock. 

A cordial invitation to all is extended by the Execu- 
tive Committee. A. S. WING, Secretary. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





FRIENDS’ SYRIAN MISSION. 
Dirigo, MAINE, Fourth month 5, 1875. 

Dear Editor :—I send the enclosed extracts | 
from the pen of Tn. W., believing that they | 
may be of general interest to the readers of 
Friends’ Review. That Mount Lebanon 
should have held her stores of coal in reserve 
until the present time, when Friends of Great 
Britain and America, aided by friends from 
Sweden and Switzerland, are laboring for the 
moral and religious improvement of her popu- 
lation, is a coincidence worthy of notice. | 
Truly, thy friend, Et Jones. 
Broumana, Mr. LEBANON, First month, 1875. 
Beloved friend:—* * * Whilst digging | 
for water, I found coals. I have tried them, 
and they burnt very nicely; but just now I | 
am unable to look more after this, for time | 
does not allow me, but after awhile I hope | 
to be able to search further after this black 
stuff. 
Another important matter I must not omit | 
to mention, and that is, that Mr. Murg| 
(Mourg), a French gentleman from Mar- 
seille:, who some time ago built a large silk 
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May the Lord bless you every one, and may 
He strengthen and encourage us all in the 
work which has been entrusted to us. 

Yours, affectionately, 
THEOPHILUS WALDMEIER. 
BruMana, Third month 20, 1875, 
* * * T have also to tell thee that the Stock- 


|holm Swedish Mission Society has sent me 


£40 sterling for an Orphan Training Institu- 
tion at Brumana, Mount Lebanon. It is 
really very good of those our northern friends, 
May the Lord bless them. 


Ta. WALDMEIER. 





BEAVER CounTY, Pa., Third month 27, 1875, 

I was much pleased with the comments of 
the editor of the British Friend on Jonathan 
Grubb’s remaras on “ Meetings for Worship 
and Discipline,” contained in 29th number of 
the Review, excepting where he speaks of 
“reading the Sacred Volume.” He says: 
“We do not affirm that this reading, either 
in the meetings of Friends or those convened 
for the public, is inherently inconsistent with 
the principles or rules of our Society. What 
these forbid, as we understand, is the making 
of Scripture reading a necessary and formal 
part of worship. Any minister who believes 
it right to read, is subject to the judgment of 





‘the Church as much in regard to what he 
/reads as in what he speaks. 


On this basis 
the practice may safely be left.” If itis meant 
by this that any minister, who, with the ap- 
probation of his particular meeting, would 
think .it right to practice reading therein, 
would be right in doing so, would it not lead 





factory in Karneil (four miles east of Bru-|to great variation in the practice of different 
mana), has found very good. coals there, and | meetings, and perhaps lead to practices wholly 
has succeeded in organizing a company which | at variance with the principles of the Society ? 
is going to construct a railway from Brumana | J. Grubb, speaking of the early Friends, says 
to Karneil, and the matter has nearly passed | “they would, as they did, apply the principle 
the authorities in Constantinople. of ‘adaptation.’ They would not, we feel sure, 

The line of railway will pass quite near | refuse such instrumentalities as the reading of 
Brumana, which will be a most convenient) a chapter, or the outpouring of the heart in 
thing for us, because the road from Brumana/|song. But if they did forbid such blessed 
to Beirut is fearfully bad. | means to a blessed end, we can still appeal to 

I mentioned before the forty-six pine trees | the highest of all authority, and the most 
standing upon our property. It would be a|sure and holy of all examples, the authority 
great pity to cut these down without con-| and example of Him who stood up to read, as 
sideration, for they are the beauty of the| His custom was, in the synagogue at Naza- 
place, and at the same time considered a pro-| reth.” Admi:ting that our Saviour did so 
tection against the fever, as they purify | read, and also did other things on the princi- 
the air. ple of “adaptation,” and for the fulfilling of 

I have therefore bought other trees in the|the old Jewish law, does it follow that we 
neighborhood, which will be used for timber | must observe the same practice? If so, we 
for the building, and the carpenters are at|are not guided by the principle of “ adapta- 
work sawing the boards and planing the/|tion,” but by “tradition,”. which perhaps 
beams. I also bought a quantity of limestone,|J.G. would assign as a reason for empty 
and have prepared the lime, for when it rests | meeting-houses, and deadness among the mem- 
a month or two before being used, it is much | bers of our Society. But if we can excuse, on 
better for building. I am doing the engineer- | account of “adaptation,” one innovation, we 
ing work myself, and also overlooking the} can another, until we lose all the distinguish- 
workmen. |ing features of the Society. I fear that while 
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we plead for “ liberty,” we will become more 
and more bound to “ tradition,” in forms and 
practices which our forefathers, under “ the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit,’ so nobly testified 
against. E. T. 


Fourth Month 6th, 1875. 

A General Meeting under the care of the| 
committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, com- 
menced in the city of Richmond, Virginia, on | 
Seventh-day, the 27th ult., in the afternoon. | 
On First and Second day, three Sessions were 
held, the Meeting concluding by a night ses- 
sion on Third-day. 
The various sessions of the Meeting have | 
been well attended, not only by our own mem- | 
bers, but by the citizens generally, and have 
been remarkable for that deep earnestness and 
fervor of spirit which made us feel “‘ His can- 
opy over us is love,” Especially was that the | 
case on Second-day afternoon, at the Social | 
Meeting, where many were made willing to| 
speak well of their Lord, testifying “Great 
things hath He done for me, whereof I am 
glad.” These Meetings have evidently 
awakened much interest among the people. | 
At the last session a Jewish Rabbi came for- | 
ward at the close to ask many questions about | 
our faith and practice; as did others at dif- | 
ferent times. JS. | 


| 
! 





| which may have escaped me. 


A NEW STORY OF THE CREATION. 


George Smith has written a letter to the 
London Telegraph concerning his efforts to 
read the Cuneiform tablets, which were pro- | 
cured by him in Assyria and deposited in the 
British Museum. These tablets contain the 
Chaldaic account of the creation and fall of | 
man. After giving an account of the dis | 
covery of the tablets, he says that when com- | 
plete they must have imbued nine or ten, | 
and that the history as recorded on them of | 
what occurred “in the beginning” was much 
longer and fuller than the corresponding re- | 
port in the book of Genesis. He continues as | 
follows : 

“The narrative on the Assyrian tablets com- 
mences with a description of the period before 
the world was created, when there existed a 
chaos or confusion. The desolate and empty 
state of the universe and the generation by 
chaos of monsters are vividly given. The 
chaos is presided over by a female power 
named Tisalat and Tiamat, corresponding to 
the Thalatth of Berosus; but as it proceeds 
the Assyrian account agrees rather with the | 
Bible than with the short account from Berosus. 
We are told, in the inscriptions, of the fall of 
the celestial being who appears to correspond 
to Satan. In his ambition he raises his hand 
against the sanctuary of the God of heaven, 
and the description of him is really magnifi- 
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cent. He is represented riding in a chariot 
through celestial space, surrounded by the 
storms, with the lightning playing before him, 
and wielding a thunderbolt as a weapon. 
“This rebellion leads to a war in Heaven and 


| the conquest of the powers of evil, the gods in 
| due course creating the universe in stages, as 


in the Mosaic narrative, surveying each step 
of the work and pronouncing it good. The 
divine work culminates in the creation of 
man, who is made upright and free from evil 
and endowed by the gods with the noble 
faculty of speech.” 

“The Deity then delivers a long address to 
the newly-created being, instructing him in all 
his duties ard privileges, and pointing out the 
glory of his state. But this condition of bless- 
ing does not last long before man, yielding to 


|temptation, falls; and the Deity then pro- 


nounces upon him a terrible curse, invoking 
on his head all the evils which have since af- 
flicted humanity. These last details are upon 
the fragment which I excavated during my 
first journey to Assyria.” 

“I have at present recovered no more of the 
story, and <m not yet in a position to give the 
full translations and details; but I hope dur- 
ing the spring to find time to search over the 
collection of smaller fragments of tablets, and 
to light upon any smaller parts of the legends 
When my- in- 
vestigations are completed I will publish a 
full account and translation of these Genesis 
legends, all of which I have now been fortu- 
nate enough to find, some in the old Museum 
eollection, others by excavation in Assyria.” 


iii 
From The Monthly Record of 15th ult. 
THE UXBRIDGE (ENGLAND) CONFER- 


ENCE FOR THE PROMOTION OF SCRIP- 
TURAL HOLINESS. 


At the instigation of Friends resident in the 
town a united gathering of Christians of va- 
rious denominations was held at Uxbridge 
during parts of the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th, 


|of last month. Members of our own Society 


hold a peculiar neutral position in religious 
matters, and therefore are a‘le to inaugurate 
movements of this character where other Non- 
con‘ormists would probably fail. Persons of 
the deepest religious experience have been for 
a long time gradually imbibing the essential 
elements of true Quakerism, and it remains 
only for our members to mingle freely in gos- 


| pel fellowship with Christians of other sects to 


tind that we are indeed alLone in Christ, and 
to realize “how good and how pleasant a thing 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
There have been some in our little body who, 
if brought to the point, would probably have 
admitted their belief that the church militant 
on earth was composed of Quakers and 
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truth “I am of Christ.” 











ings was the absence of pre-arrangement as re- 
gards those who took part. 














peared to fill the house, so great was the im- 








oly Spirit. 




















particularly to give a fuller opportunity than 








Conference for female ministry, testimony and 
confession of faith. The power of the Lord 
was over all, and many precious words fell 
from the lips of women who had rarely, if ever, 




















before others is intensely strong in most re- 








all true Friends everywhere to dispel this un- 
scriptural bias. Certainly such meetings as 
that above mentioned have this tendency. 
On one of these favoured occasions, Mra. 
Boardman, alluding to this subject, said, quot- 
ing Acts xviii. 24-26, “This man (Apollos) 
came to Ephesus, he was fervent and well- 
taught, but knew only the baptism of Johp. 
Then Priscilla and Aquila expounded to hfe 
the way of God more perfectly. They saw his 
preaching needed more power. And having 
received their teaching, we read that he helped 
the believers much. There is an experience 
beyond conversion which the apostles often 
called the baptism of the Holy Ghost. In 
the Acts this is frequently mentioned. ‘I 
suffer not a woman to teach,’ says Paul, but 
Priscilla is named first whenever she and her 
husband are spoken of. Priscilla also travelled 
with Paul, doubtless preaching as well as the 
apostle. In 1 Cor. xi. Paul says a woman is 
not to pray, &c., with uncovered head. Paul 
never spoke against a woman praying and 
prophesying. How could he, or any one else, 
when they had read what the prophet Joel 
says? On the day of Pentecost, too, many 
present were women who unquestionably re- 
ceived the baptism of fire and spoke with other 
tongues. In Corinthians, where Paul says ‘I 
suffer, &c., there had been disorder in the 
church. Prophesying means telling the mind 













































































































God for this as well as men. 





Surely some 







His power. When Paul went to Corinth, the 
people were worshippers of Venus, and there 





Christians, but chiefly of Quakers. Butnow, 
while we still hold more firmly than ever, let 
us trust, to all our first principles, let us cease 
from perpetually saying “I am of Paul,” or 
“I of Cephas,” but join with those who, out of 
every nation, tongue, and people, can say in 


A marked feature of these Uxbridge meet- 


Very noticeable 
also were the times of silent waiting upon God, 
in some of which “the glory of the Lord”’ ap- 
a produced on the minds of all by the 

Of special-interest to Friends 
were the gatherings called Ladies’ Meetings 
(though quite open to men also). These were 


could be afforded in the other parts of the 


publicly confessed their Lord before. The 
prejudice against women speaking or praying 


ligious bodies, and it should be the desire of 


of God, and surely women may be chosen of 


women are called to tell of His love and of 
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women had come into the Christian worship, 
and probably some of them thought they were 
to take the lead, even as their own priestesses 
in the temples. Now we do need to consecrate 
our lips to the service of God ; we do need to 
confess Jesus with our lips; and this shutting 
of the mouth does keep back many women 
from the full realizing of heart-union with 
Christ. The sacrifice of the lip God does de- 
light in, and we cannot safely withhold this 
service which He has called for.” 

The closing day of the Conference (Sunday, 
Feb. 14th) will long be remembered in Ux- 
bridge. The weather was unfavourable, yet 
at nine A. M. the Town Hall was occupied by 
a goodly number of people, who at that hour 
assembled to wait on the Lord. The teachers 
in the various Sunday-schools, being desirous 
that their scholars should share in the general 
feast, asked permission to bring them to the 
Town Hall, and so at half past two Pp. M. the 
large room was densely packed with children 
to the number, probably, of 600. It was truly 
a most interesting moment when Dr. Board- 
man bade every little one close his or her eyes, 
whilst old and young silently lifted their hearts 
to our one Father in Heaven. After a brief 
vocal prayer from some one present, Dr. 
Boardman addressed the scholars, and in a 
few moments had gained the almost breathless 
attention of every one of them. The present 
power of the Holy Spirit could not fail greatly 
to impress the teachers, for the little ones 
seemed to require little or no oversight from 
them while Dr. Boardman was speaking.— 
The children, very loth apparently to quit the 
place, had to be cleared out at half-past three 
to make room for fresh comers, for this was 
the appointed time for the last of the Ladies’ 
Meetings. The Hall was again full, and the 
deepest seriousness was evinced by all. The 
concluding meeting of the series took place at 
eight Pp. M., and was, perhaps, the most re- 
|markable. Thronged in every part, it being 

estimated that 650 were present, while many 
were unable to obtain admittance, the meet- 
ing was yet thrown open to all who might be 
concerned to speak, and soon the voice of 
praise arose from one and another, chiefly in 
Scripture passages or in the brief heartfelt ut- 
terances of thanksgiving to the God of all 
grace. The faces of many present spoke vol- 
umes, for, though there was no excitement 
either in this or any preceding meeting, the 
peacefully joyous expression seen on the coun- 
tenances of not a few was a proof that these 
bad indeed been times of refreshing from the 
Lord Himself. 

Towards the close of the evening Mr. Orr, 
a Congregational minister of the town, rose 
and said he had been praying for such asight 
as he saw that night in Uxbridge, for thirteen 
years, and now he scarcely knew whether he 
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was dreaming or awake. He could only say | bridge in the world. On the Thames, above 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is| it, there are several bridges, but it is doubt- 
within me, bless Hisholy name.” Mr. Jukes, | ful if their aggregate traffic much exceeds that 
another minister of the place, said he had felt | which passes over this single one. 
it to be his duty to sit in silence watching the| When they come to rebuild the bridge they 
proceedings of the Conference, but it was time |should get the plans of our Girard Avenue 
now to speak. All he had heard convinced | bridge, which is the most spacious viaduct 
him that those who had taken part had brought | now in existence, and was designed to accom- 
forward no new truths. They had brought |modate the great travel at the American 
forth from God’s treasury many things new | World’s Fair, in 1876.—Daily Paper. 
and old, and some of them were coins that | 
had long been hidden or,obscured, yet all of | 
them came fresh from God’s own mint, bear- | 
ing the image and superscription of Christ. | 
Let us thank God for them, dear friends, and | 
henceforth bring these too-much-forgotten 
principles of Christianity into our own daily | 
lives. He thought the whole might be sum- 
med up in “looking unto Jesus.” | 
Much more might be written- upon this | 
most interesting Conference, but surely suffi- | 
cient has been said to show the good resulting | 
from united gatherings of this character.— | 
May Friends everywhere be aroused to their | 
responsibilities in this direction, and may God | 
more and more incline the hearts of His) 
children to wait together collectively upon | 
Him. B 


0 


THE INVITATION. 


My heart was hungry, and He said, 
‘«‘ The feast is spread! 
Come—say not none hath bidden thee— 
Come unto Me. 
I have a place that none can fill but thou; 
Come! all is ready now. 


‘«« All things are ready. Long ago 
It seemed not so; 
But now there’s nought thy soul could crave 
But what I gave 
When Mine own self I offered once for thee. 
Come! taste, and thou shalt see. 


«I call thee unto marriage cheer ; 
Thou hast none here. 

Thou art not stilled, thou canst not rest, 
Save fully blest. 

. Nought less than perfect love a thing so weak 


pam Can stay—so thee I seek.” 


Lonpon BripceE is a world-famous via- 
duct. It crosses the Thames in the heart of| 
London, and, although it is a massive struc- | 
ture, it has been for twenty years insufficient | 
tocomfortably accommodate the vast traffic | 
that daily passes over it. The London au- | 
thorities since the time of the World’s Fair | 
have been endeavoring to devise some plan | 
by which the breadth of the roadway could | 
be increased. Now the complaint has become | 
so general that the London Common Council, | 
who have heretofore only discussed and in- | 
vestigated the subject, are compelled to act, | 
and a reconstruction of the bridge at an early | 
day may be anticipated. Of late years the! 
traffic passing over this bridge has so largely | 
Increased that the pavement which formerly | 
was renewed once in fourteen years, now has 
to be renewed every second year. The foot- 
ways are more crowded, if possible, than the! 
carriage roads. Four vehicles can cross it| 
abreast, and for this purpcse it is divided in-| 
to four tracks, in sections, the two inside ones | 
being allotted to the heavy loaded or walking 
horses and wagons, and the other ones to the 
light or trotting horses and carriages. In both 
classes there is an almost continual jam, for | 
this bridge has to provide transit for the entire 
eastern half of the great city. Collisions are 
frequent, and from daylight till after dark | 
there is constant turmoil. The footways on 
the outside present a continuous mass of moving | 


Yet, trembling still, I made excuse :— 
«I can produce 
No pleasant thing, my Saviour! nought 
In word, deed, thought, 
But what is stained and worthless through my sin. 
How wilt thou let me in? 


« Unto a piece of ground 
I cling: a sound 
Of earth’s vain music shuts Thee out. 
I barter—not with shout 
Of commerce coarse, yet mind hath learned 
To crave a homage that it hath not earned. 


««Oh, Master, how shall I confess 
Sin never less ?” 
But then he answered, “ Soul, 
I can control 
That which hath mastered thee. 


How fight alone ? 
How build without a stone ? 


‘«‘ Thy passions and their play 
Aid not My way 
Of saving thee, nor mar 
The healing scar 
Whereby thy pardon I have bought. 


Thy debt 
Is paia—thy foe is met! 


« Look not to penance, prayer, nor tear, 
Howe’er sincere— 
They cannot shrive thee. 
Upon the tree 
Thy curse I bore. For thee My blood was shed 
To lift in bliss thy head. 


«I have not thought thy smaller need 
Beneath My heed. 
Thou hast no pang, no lonely hour, 
But I its power 
Have felt, to hallow it and comfort thee. 


Look to Me! 


humanity, and, taken altogether, this famous 
structure is by far the most extensively used 





Believe, and thou shalt see.” 
— Golden Hours. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 13th inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—On the 7th, a debate took place 


in the House of Commons, on a bill introduced by Pro- | 


fessor Fawcett, to enable unmarried women to vote at 
elections for members of Parliament. Upon a division, 
the House refused to order the bill to a second read- 
ing, by a vote of tote of 152to 187. Disraeli voted 
with the minority. A bill known as the Merchant 
Shipping bill passed second reading on the 8th. It 
makes the owners of vessels liable for compensation to 
those suffering by loss of the vessels ; increases the effi- 


ciency of surveys, and includes regulations in regard to | 


loading. Plimsoll, the member who has for some 
years distinguished himself by his earnest efforts to ob- 
tain legislation calculated to correct some of the abuses 
too common in the shipping trade, such as overloading, 
sending vessels out in an unseaworthy condition, or un- 
provided with sufficient boats, &c., gave notice that he 


would move in committee amendments limiting deck | 
cargoes, prohibiting the storage of grain in bulk, es- | 


tablishing a maximum load line, and making surveys 
compulsory. 


the object of overcoming the motion produced by the 
waves, has made a trial trip from Gravesend to Calais, 
crossing in seven hours. The performance was satis- 
factory, but at Calais the paddles were somewhat 
damaged by striking a pier. It returned to Dover on 
the 15th. 

An American named Boynton, a strong and practiced 
swimmer, undertook on the toth inst., to test a life- 
saving dress, buoyant and waterproof, which he has in- 


vented, by floating in it across the English Channel | 


from Doverto Boulogne. The direct distance is about 
27 miles, but currents compelled a route of over 50 
miles. An experienced pilot accompanied him on a 
steamer to direct his course. At the end of about 134% 
hours, when within 8 miles from the French coast, he 
was taken on board the steamer, as night was appryach- 
ing and the weather had become boisterous. ‘ 

Cardinal Manning opened a Roman Catholic College 
at Kensington, London, on the oth, with an address, in 
the course of which he said that he regarded himself 
as intrusted with a commission of warfare, for he be- 


lieved the Church was approaching a crisis, the most | 


fiery for three hundred years. 
PrussiA.—The Romish bishops, after their recent 


obey unconditionally the State laws. The Ministers, 
authorized by the Emperor, replied, expressing regret 


that the bishops should object to obeying laws which | 


are always obeyed in other countries, and adding that 
they would hawe preserved Germany from confusion, if 
they had remained faithful to their own convictions, 
and to the warnings which they proclaimed before the 
Vatican Council. 
grants to the clergy has passed its third reading in the 
Lower House of the Prussian Diet. A bill has been 
introduced ‘in that House to abrogate the clause of the 
Constitution which grants the independent administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs and the unimpeded inter- 
course of religious associations with their superiors. 
The bill restricts the freedom of clerical appointments, 
and makes their confirmation indispensable to their 
legality. 

The Bishop of Breslau has refused to resign, and le- 
gal proceedings will be taken to compel him to do so. 

The Prussian government, more than two months 
since, sent a note to Belgium, complaining of the pas- 
torals of the Belgian bishops and other publications, as 


The bill withdrawing the State | 
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| of a tone and tendency to encourage German Catholics 


| House of the Diet, for the regulation of the position 
The Bessemer steamer, which is constructed with 


| joyment of the same rights and privileges that they en- 
| joyed before that year, provided the same do not con 


| to Miranda, both in the north of Spain. 


| ferred upon La Fuente, formerly editor of a Carlist 


| rado, an election held on the 7th, in which the ques 
| tion of liquor-selling was involved, resulted in a large 
Conference at Fulda, addressed a petition to the Em- 

peror in person, remonstrating against the withdrawal | 
of the State grant to the clergy, to the maintenance of | 
which, they declared, the honor of Prussia was | 
pledged. They also protested against being required to | 
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in opposition to the State, and also of some other mat. 
ters; adding that neutral States should carefully avoid 
anything which might alter that principle of neutrality 
which is the basis of their existence; and expressi 
the hope that if Belgian laws do not contain authori 
to give the satisfaction asked by Germany, the def. 
ciency will be supplied by legislation. Belgium, ip 
reply, refutes the claims put forward, and says that the 
pastorals complained of, were published in the begin. 
ning of the German struggle with the Pope, and ought 
now to be forgotten. Another alleged grievance, ap 
address of sympathy to an imprisoned bishop, was the 
act of individuals, not of an organized society. It is 
insisted that Belgium has in no respect failed in its 
neutral obligations. . 

The editor of an Ultramontane journal at Munich, 
who, in default of his appearance for trial, was recently 
sentenced to imprisonment for publishing an article in. 
sulting to Prince Bismarck, has been arrested by the 
Austrian authorities at Salzburg, on the application of 
the German government. 

AustriA.—A bill has been presented to the Lower 








































































































of Old Catholic communities. The first clause de- 
clares that those Catholics who have not been able to 
accept the Vatican degrees of 1870, remain in the ep- 




















flict with any existing laws. 

SPAIN.—A telegram from Madrid on the 8th an- 
nounced that Salmeron, at one time President of the 
Ministry and now a Professor of the Madrid University, 
and one of his colleagues, Professor Azcarate, had been 
arrested, the former being sent to Lugo, and the latter 
On the 9th, 
several other Professors were exiled. It was stated 
that the government declared its intention of banishing 
all Professors who protested against the recent educa- 
tional laws, or who resigned on account of them. The 
head position in the University was afterward con- 


























newspaper. No liberal Professor would accept the 
post. Much dissatisfaction was expressed at the ap- 
pointment, and the students were signing a protest to be 
presented to the government. 

DomeEstic.—In the town of Colorado Springs, Colo 








majority for the temperance interest. All the real 
estate in the town, it is stated, is held by deeds which 
prohibit the sale or public giving away of liquor on the 
premises; and the election confirmed the execution of 
the prohibitory regulations, and established the validity 
of the condition in the titles. 

A Richmond, Va., paper says that a number of lead- 
ing colored men contemplate the establishment in that 
city of a colored industrial school. The object is to 
reclaim the idle colored youth from the streets, to in- 
struct them in the mechanic arts, and train them for 
useful members of society. A system of diversified 
labor is proposed, with a hope of making the institu- 
tion, in the end, self-sustaining. 

A large number of the miners employed in the an- 
thracite coal region of Pennsylvania, have been “00 
strike” for about three months past, on account of a 
proposal to reduce their wages. Recently, a riotous dis- 
position has been shown in some localities, and men 
have been compelled to quit work, and in some casey 
even the working of pumps at unworked mines has 
been stopped by mobs. On the request of the Sheriff 
of Luzerne Co., and after being satisfied of the inability 
of that officer to preserve order by civil authority, the 
Governor, last week, ordered a military force to the 
region of greatest apprehension. Up to this time, no 
further disturbances have occurred. 
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